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FrencH PorrtTro.ios 
MATERIAL... 


Exquisitely arranged selection of the world’s 
finest art products in these various fields... 
authentically reproduced in color . . . mounted 
11x15 in.... inexhaustible source of ready 
material . . . inspiration for creative artists ... 


stimulation for art classes ... backg 


round for 


students ... help for teachers ... interest for 
the layman... rich material for libraries. 


Prices 
Russian, Tartar and Armenian Em- 
broideries, 40 plates, 191 illustrations $15.50 


Carpets from Finland, Norway and 
Sweden, 33 plates, 78 illustrations. | . $15.50 


Modern French Carpets, 40 plates, 81 


Japanese Silks, 38 plates, 144 illustra- 

Hindoo Embroideries, 38 plates, | 14 il- 

Printed Fabrics of Persia and India, 36 

plates, 102 illustrations ........... $14.50 
Coptic Fabrics, 48 plates, 314 illustra-_ 

Rumanian Tapestries, 34 plates, 64 


Prices 
Polish and Jugoslavic Rugs, 30 plates, 
Oriental Ceramics (Persia and Asia 
Minor), 40 plates, 242 illustrations ... $12.50 
Chinese Embroideries, 36 plates, 95 
Egyptian Decoration, 36 plates, 293 
Russian Wood, Leather and Ceramics, 
27 plates, 128 illustrations ........ $10.50 
Czechoslovakian Embroideries, 34 
plates, 103 illustrations ........... $10.50 
Siberian Ornaments, 26 plates, 127 
$10.00 


No art school or supervisor of art should be without the 
innumerable helps to be gained from these publications 
in art appreciation, decorative design and color. ..ee-e 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 


307 SOUTH FRANKLIN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Win this issue of the magazine we launch the thirty-fifth volume and look 
back with interest over the long years and many changes which have come and 
gone since the late Mrs. Adelaide Alsop Robineau first started the old KERAMIC 
STUDIO. Today, in keeping with the policies of progress, we are presenting our 
readers and friends DESIGN in a form planned to give the greatest pleasure 
and inspiration. The new art of typography and modern design has taught us 
that a most pleasing page arrangement can be made by keying the various 
illustrative and type factors to a size and grouping most easily taken in by the 
eye when held at the natural, normal distance. The element of interest in page 
layouts is introduced by breaking from time to time the conventional margin 
treatment in favor of a balanced, though less symmetrical format. A discrimi- 
nating use of space without the over-balance of white areas seems to be the 
keynote of present day typography, and we have endeavored to produce a rest- 
ful though somewhat more accented placing than in the past. 


To better serve our public, made up largely of designers in one field or an- 
other, we are including in each issue several large sized illustrative plates which 
are printed on colored bristol board. These may be removed with little trouble 
by separating the two pages at the saddle stitches, thus giving in this particular 
number four handsome plates of design inspiration from the School of Emmy 
Zweybrick of Vienna. These may be kept from month to month, forming at the 
end of a year, a most varied and useful portfolio of modern design. material 
which will be of help in the studio. It would give us considerable satisfaction to | 
know the reaction of our readers to this plan. | 


M AILING a large magazine, especially at a great distance, has always been LU ~ 
a serious problem. And because DESIGN finds its way to all corners of the is 
earth each month, we have been quite anxious that our subscribers (in Peiping, bi 
China, for instance) should receive their copies in perfect condition. This month, 

therefore, we are inaugurating the method of mailing it in its new compact form | 
with an envelope which is intended to protect it from unpleasant bending, fold- 

ing or rolling. Anyone who receives his May number in bad shape is asked to 

write to the office immediately. 


N EW developments in the field of design and its multiplicity of applications 
are being discovered daily. The artist for years has realized that creative work 
must be done through an appreciation of design. This feeling for the structural 
and fundamental in art has been the aim of the great art teachers of America, 
having been particularly stressed by Professor Arthur W. Dow and his countless 
students and followers, as well as all schools the world over. But it is not until 
very recent years that industry has taken rapid strides in this field. Business 
now has gone far beyond and already superceded the “Art in Industry" theme 
into a study of the universal appeal lent through a knowledge of design in its 
fullest, most basic significance. What design has done to sell motor cars is well 
known. What the meaning of the tremendous scope of re-designing of all kinds 
of home equipment means is obvious to the far-sighted. This is the day of the 
designer in industry and this in an industrial age. So we must realize that those 
fortunate enough to sense the fine relationships of materials and life have 
obviously a large field in influencing the machine made products in general use. 


FELIX PAYANT. - 
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THE WORLD CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


MODERN AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHY 


@ American typographers do their 
best work along lines of conven- 
tional and traditional design. 


Given the problem of designing 
an announcement for an art ex- 
hibition to be held in 1950, 579 of 
them from 19 states in America 
entered the prize competition held 
by the Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53rd Street, New York. 


The first prize in this competi- 
tion has just been awarded to Ed- 
mund B. Thompson of Windham, 
Connecticut, for a simple, conserv- 
ative design in traditional type. 
The second prize was awarded to 
Joseph Carter of Chicago for an 
original asymmetric composition 
in 18 and 24 point Garamond 
Italics. The third prize was given 
to Elroy Webber and Kaplan & 
Lapan, Inc., of New York. 


Commenting on the results of 
the competition, Mr. Philip John- 
son, Chairman of the Department 
of Architecture, under whose aus- 
pices the competition was held, 
says: 

“The competition has given us 
a basis for finding out what Amer- 
ica is thinking about typographi- 
cally. The entries fall roughly into 
three divisions: one, symmetrical, 
conservative lay-outs designed on 
a central axis; two, ‘modern’ asym- 
metric designs placed off-center; 
and three ‘modernistic’ irregular 
designs, such as type lines running 
at an oblique angle or type ar- 
ranged in circles. 


“It is significant that a conserv- 
ative placard won the first prize. 


“The American typographer ap- 
pears to be more at home when he 
is designing conservatively and 
traditionally. He is not apparently 
so well informed about or practiced 
in the possibilities of the asymmet- 
ric lay-out as is the German typo- 
grapher. Of course, he has not the 
variety of types to choose from 
which are particularly suited to 
this kind of arrangement as has 
the typographer working in Ger- 
many.” 


Twenty of the best designs sub- 
mitted have been on exhibition in 
the Permanent Room of the De- 
partment of Architecture at the 
Museum of Modern Art for some 
time. 

The Museum hopes to hold a 
typography competition annually. 
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NEW YORK CERAMIC EXHIBIT 


@® The completion of the Thirty- 
fifth Annual Exhibition of the 
New York Society of Ceramic Arts 
marked a showing of especial in- 
terest on the calendar of art events 
for the season in Manhattan. This 
yearly event offers an excellent op- 
portunity to study and compare 
the collected work of outstanding 
workers in this branch of art. The 
current display was extremely 
comprehensive, including work of 
various sculptors who have become 
interested in the ceramic medium 
for the working out of new design 
ideas, and in so doing have added 
greatly to the possibilities of de- 
veloping new techniques as well as 
increasing the variety of the pieces 
shown. A background of white and 
silver displayed to great advantage 
the colorful glazes and groupings 
of various colors. Such a contrast 
with the deeper tones of the larger 
pieces added immensely to the ef- 
fectiveness of forms and finishes. 

Foremost distinguished Ameri- 
can potters were represented here, 
and the unusually large number 
of fine pieces were commented 
upon by the many students, teach- 
ers and representatives of the art- 
loving public who viewed the dis- 
play. Forms of great subtlety of 
contour were shown and there was 
a lack of heavy, clumsy outline so 
often felt in less sensitive handling 
of clay. The showing as a whole 
gave evidence of marked growth 
and appreciation of the essential 
qualities of fine work in ceramics. 
Thorough study and sincere ex- 
perimentation were to be noted in 
the composition of glaze, textures 
and colors. 

Professor Charles F. Binns, head 
of the New York School of Clay 
Working, and an experienced cer- 
amic artist authority, was repre- 
sented by several pieces very fine 
in color and quality of glaze, all 
developed by high fire. Mr. Soini, 
also interested in high fire effects, 
had some interesting examples of 
his work, one of a crackle de- 
veloped in the kiln, which was of 
unusual interest. 

Miss Maud Mason, one of the 
painter members of the New York 
Society, had some outstanding ex- 
amples in large jars, of fine form, 
sculptural in quality, built by hand 
and glazed in most cases in low 
rich colors. Henry Varnum Poor, 
another well-known painter, who 
has turned his attention to ceramic 


projects, contributed an excellent 
group of decorated placques in a 
fine scraffite method. Marja Gro- 
tell also decorates her forms, show- 
ing a good feeling for color and 
design and in some pieces of simple 
glazes exhibiting a strong tech- 
nique. Miss Poucher, one of the 
sculptor members of the Society 
exhibited a very spirited Egyptian 
cat with brilliant black glaze, also 
a glazed turtle and unglazed ele- 
phant, both well worked out. Law- 
rence Stevens showed large cer- 
amic animals made in a mould. 
These were striking and effective 
from the decorative point of view. 
The Inwood Pottery was repre- 
sented by several extremely good 
pieces, as was the ceramic depart- 
= of the Newark School of Fine 
rt. 


"FOLK ART" IN OHIO 


@® In response to the national move- 
ment for the intelligent use of lei- 
sure time, sponsored by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, it has 
been decided by the art interests 
of the city—the Board of Educa- 


tion, the Parent-Teachers Associa- 


tion, Adult Education Committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce—to 
hold an exhibit in every school in 
Columbus of the arts and crafts 
produced by the parents of the 
school children of Columbus or any 
adult living in the school district. 
The exhibit to include handwork 
of original design, drawings, paint- 
ings, sculpture, wood carving, 
weaving, fine needlework, quilts 
and rugs of original design, metal 
work, fine cabinet work, pottery, 
glass, small models, book making, 
and stage designs. The exhibits to 
be held in the public, parochial and 
private schools of the city some- 
time during the month of April. 
From these individual school ex- 
hibits, a selection of the most in- 
teresting objects will be made and 
later passed upon by a competent 
jury and shown in an exhibit of 
“Folk Art” of the City of Colum- 
bus, during the first two weeks of 
May in the Gallery of Fine Arts. 
The organization of the individual 
exhibits will be in the hands of a 
committee, composed of the prin- 
cipal of the school; a special art 
chairman, appointed from each 
Parent-Teachers Association; and 
the art teacher of the School. This 
committee shall decide on the exact 
time and duration of each exhibit, 


Continued on page 17 
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NEW PHOTOGRAPHY 


A photogram: by Howard Lester, made with a 
tea ball directly on photographic paper without 
the use of a camera, to be printed on textile 


The increasing use of photography in contem- 
porary advertising is not merely the result of that 
industry’s constant search for novel and arresting 
techniques. The pressure of growing distrust on 
the part of the customer, more anxious than ever 
to get his money’s worth, of the realistic drawings 
of commodities, has forced the camera to the front 
as an important advertising medium. For it gets 
down to the unvarnished facts, and the customer 
interested in selecting an enamel kettle, woolen 
coat, or wicker chair is left in no doubt about the 
quality of its texture and the appearance of its 
form when seen in a photograph, whereas the ar- 
tistic pen and ink rendering of it immediately 
raises the question of its real appearance to the 
cautious buyer. 

And the camera’s ability to dramatize an object 
through the enlargement of an important selling 
detail (such as a buckle, a cup-board, or button 
hole) is one of its greatest advertising assets in 
this age of loud speakers and Neon lights. But the 
fact that a clever ‘shot’ is at least as effective from 
the attention value viewpoint, as more elaborate 


FOR MAY 


BY HELEN LIEBAN 


color work, has also started the photographic star 
in the ascendent. For reproduction costs are 
things to be reckoned with nowadays, and a sim- 
ple color joy is the joy of a harassed production 
manager. 

As to the art director, in a world of speed and 
new rhythm, whose bane is a rush job, the photog- 
rapher, capable of turning out work on much 
shorter notice than the commercial artist, is a 
Godsend. 

And the general desire to get down to brass 
tacks and face things as they are is revealed, not 
only in the trend of advertising towards photog- 
raphy, but in the ranks of the photographers 
themselves. For the blurred, fuzzy, and lavishly 
retouched pictures of yesteryear are making way 
for the.sharp, clear, strongly lighted and reporter- 
like prints of today. Even portraiture, that last 
stronghold of prettifying, is starting to show evi- 
dences of truth telling. No longer will we be able 
to gaze upon our dummy-like, unblemished, un- 
wrinkled features upon our return from the 
photographer, but instead, we will see ourselves 
as others see us, whether or not we agree with the 
modern photographer, that honesty is good for 
the soul—and for contemporary advertising! 
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Many new and striking poster affects are being pro- 
duced by the camera these days. These two three 
dimensional arrangements called photoplasticgrams 
were designed by Helen Lieban and executed by 
Howard Lester, a modern New York photographer. 
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MANY PATTERN-CREATING CYCLES 


REPEATED IN A CENTURY 


The changing types of fabric design, the repetition 
of cycles in textile pattern-creating are given graphic 
representation in a display of “Cottons of the Day” 
and “One Hundred Years of Cotton” (1815-1915) ar- 
ranged by the Fashion Group of Manhattan, their 
headquarters, at 572 Madison Ave. An unparalleled 
opportunity for contrasting and comparing the varia- 
tions of cotton textile design is offered by this exhibit, 
where the modern fabrics are shown next to actual 
swatches of material chosen to represent each five-year 
period between 1815 and 1890, and each year between 
1890 and 1905. The latter period had the greatest 
influence on current cotton designs, and all of these 
historical fabrics are from the tremendous private col- 
lection of Robert Schey, widely known as the owner of 
the most comprehensive textile library in the world. It 
has been gathered together over a period of thirty- 
eight years, and the library, containing literally 
hundreds of thousands of swatches of all kinds of 
textiles including silks, velvets, wools, rayons, linens 
and cottons, in conceded by experts to be the finest and 
most complete. Rare volumes and plates of art, design 
and reproductions of textiles and decorative objects 
from all periods and all countries, modern and ancient, 
complete the collection. The particular samples of 


-eotton textile design chosen for this display were se- 


lected after looking over hundreds of each period 
and choosing those which represented the most im- 
portant types of design and treatment during each 
period. The catalogue accompanying the program of 
the display lists the particular design types which 
were most outstanding over each definite half-decade. 

From 1810 to 1815 six prominent sorts of design 
are noted. These include the much used Persian palm 
leaf in small simple form, arranged in geometrical pat- 
tern. Stripe effects, and ensemble or twin prints, small 
steel engraved leaf in two colors and silhouetted 
fiowers or garlands on striped ground or moire effect. 

The years 1815 to 1825 saw a continued use of the 
palm leaf motif, growing larger and with human 
figures as contrast. Small chintz patterns with Per- 
sian influence, minute dots and very fine detail was im- 
portant in this period. Simulated ruffles, lace and 
embroidered effects prominent, all in good color com- 
binations. 

Following this, 1825 to 1840, the Persian and East 
Indian influence carried through. Floral stripes, 
palm leaves upon deep dark ground, shadow contrasts, 
oak and maple leaves repeated with smaller designs 
within the leaf itself. Accented notes were created 
by dot treatment. Widely varied weaves and back- 
ground materials. 

The years 1840 to 1860 carried many sterner treat- 
ments, subdued by contrasting designs, such as bold 
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BY BLANCHE NAYLOR 


wide stripes with fine tracery and dot motif, increased 
use of geometrical designs, striped background with 
super-imposed floral units. Contrasting colors strongly 
favored, many plaids and diagonal stripes on dark or 
light grounds. In the latter years of this period the 
star was an extremely popular decorative note, used 
everywhere, in varied sizes, banded or in single regular 
or squared-off arrangements. Anchors, braid and 
cameo effects appeared in prints of this time. 

From 1860 on for the next ten years there was a 
prevalence of studied orderly arrangements, motifs 
arranged to give stripe effect. Such patterns as but- 
ton forms, bandings, jewels, buckles, et cetera were 
printed on many plain backgrounds. 

The next epoch was that of the Gay Nineties, and 
more frivolous designs prevailed, such as garland fes- 
toons, nosegays, twisted looped ribbon forms, small 
repeat patterns, sharp stripes and plaids and prints 
all upon many differing materials, thin or heavy in 
texture. From 1892 to 1908 the Persian influence con- 
tinued and grew somewhat stronger, with a leaf or 
vine design upon checked fabrics. 1908 to 1914 found 
a revived use of plaids in strong colors, while from 
1910 to 1915 many border prints were prominent. 
Ribbon motifs and tassels appeared upon a wide range 
of weaves. More interest centered in the fabric itself. 

In a special group shown, used from 1850 to 1867, 
modern types of motifs were used, all sorts of figures 
appear, animals, objects, dice, matches used as separate 
unit designs, chosen to indicate the owner’s occupa- 
tion, hobbies or amusements. Small, closely figured 
types in the earlier years of this era, with a growth 
of larger forms for designs, such as the fox, horse, 
ring, whip, horseshoe, stirrup, saddle, cards, belts, 
buttons, lace, stars and braid everywhere. 

Many of the broadly treated types of designs 
throughout these years appear today in somewhat 
new versions, as may be seen in the collection of mod- 
ern cotton fabrics. These range all the way from 
dress, drapery, and upholstery textiles to table sets, 
hats, shoe fabrics, umbrellas, blankets, awnings, lug- 
gage, carpeting and rugs, raincoats, dress and home 
accessories, uniforms, scarves, and an interesting dis- 
play by the Cotton Textile Institute showing models 
of small houses for summer use, constructed almost 
entirely of canvas of good design. 

The advisory committee for the Cotton Exhibit in- 
cluded Mr. Richard F. Bach of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, Miss Grace Cornell, Miss Virginia Hamill 
and Miss Catherine Cleveland. 

Large groups of students and teachers as well as 
professional designers have shown great interest in 
this educational and progressive display and have re- 
quested that it be continued. 
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DECORATIVE ARTS SHOW STRESSES 
STRAIGHT SIMPLICITY 


small tables, et cetera. 


The straight lines and fluid curves of modern 
decorative accessories in potteries, glass, lamps, 
rugs, and metals are shown effectively against 
similar background motifs in textiles, screens and 
wallpapers at the recent showing at the New 
York Art Center. This exhibit is an annual event 
given over entirely to contemporary decorative 
arts created and shown by members of the Na- 
tional Alliance of Art and Industry, and the pres- 
ent exhibition is striking in its contrasts of dark 


BY BLANCHE NAYLOR 


A particulariy notable feature of the exhibit 
is the complete one room bachelor apartment, with 
background and furnishings designed by Gilbert 
Rohde. The prime element of this room itself is 
an interesting curved wall treatment of copper 
sheeting and lacquered fabric. Rugs, lamps and 
accessories of new and striking design are shown 


by Russel Wright, new occasional tables and lamps 
by Walter Von Nessen and Margaret Kay; furni- 


tones combined with silvery metallic trim in forms 
of great simplicity. 

Deeply lustrous dark glazes adorn globular and 
elliptical vases. Metals, ceramics and glass dec- 
orative objects adapt such primary forms as the 
circle, square and rectangle to the uses of practical 
and charming trays, goblets, compotes, lamps, 


FOR MAY 


Modern group with textile by Ruth Reeves 


ture by Hugo Gnam, screens and panels by Alice 
Donaldson and Elizabeth Wadhams, and a com- 
prehensive collection of fabrics, potteries and dec- 
orative metals by various members of the National 


Continued on page 28 
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for many of her modern designs. 


Ruth Reeves turns to the sawdust ring 


CIRCUS RHYTHMS 
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COURTESY OF F. SCHUMACHER & CO. 


IRCUS 
TEXTILE 
Vally Wieselthier finds this 
an attractive motif as shown 
in this group of her designs. im — 
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Both cylindrical towers and 
turrets with decorative ma- 
sonry placed in angular con- 
junction produce a third 
dimensional wave surface 
movement in the photo-pat- 
ern on the opposite page 
quite differs from the sharply 
accented step rhythm on this. 


The photograph above of the steps of an 
Ohio State University building by Henry 
Holmes Smith is the original from which the 
two rhythmic designs on this page and the 


black and white patterns on pages 18 and 19 
were made in the laboratory of DESIGN. 
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HENRY HOLMES SMITH 
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A silhouette done by a five- 
year old girl in the school of 
Emmy Zweybruck, Vienna 
The horse design below was 
also made by a very young child 


It is one of the most impor- 
tant tasks of modern art 
teachers to make art instruc- 
tion as pleasant and interest- 
ing as possible. Monotony and 
tiresome routine should by all 
means be avoided. In every 
lesson a new and attractive 
problem must be put before 
the students, which holds their attention and 


stimulates them to intense work. Apart from this 


method of varying and graduating the problems, 
a frequent change of the material seems most ad- 
visable, for each material reveals unforeseen possi- 
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CHILDREN'S DESIGNS TWO VALUES 


BY EMMY ZWEYBRUCK, VIENNA 


bilities and interesting solutions. I have mentioned 


in my article “Christmas Work in my Studio” that 


gay materials which are closely connected with 
the idea of Christmas, as spangle, silver threads, 
little mirrors, tin foil and gold tinsels, transport 
my pupils at once into a festive atmosphere. A 
similar change of mood may be observed when- 
ever we take up a new material. Each medium 
calls forth fresh ideas and leads to unexpected re- 
sults. In fact it is not the pupil that works, but 
the material. The pupil is only the instrument. 


The treatment of black-and-white problems pre- 
sents a most fertile field for up-to-date drawing 
lessons. I have these problems worked out not 
only in linoleum cut, but also in wood cut, silhou- 
ette cutting, contour cut, pencil drawing, and so on. 


We start with silhouette cutting, which limits 
the pupils’ work to the simple tracing of the con- 
tours of objects. In order to render this work 
more attractive, I invited my class to make an 
Alphabet Book. The pupils had not simply to out- 
line some objects, but to symbolize every letter of 
the alphabet by the representation of a certain 
figure. The silhouette of the shepherd, standing 
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A PROCESSION DESIGNED 
IN CUT BLACK PAPER 


xecuted by a Child of Twelve Years 
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A SILHOUETTE PANEL 


for H(Hirte), is the work of a five-year old child 
that does not yet master the pen. The problem 
of the Alphabet Book was also carried out in a 
different technique, viz. in black-and-white cut. 
Availing himself of the ordinary working material, 
black paper and a cutting pen, the student has to 
make a composition with ample details. The idea 
is to create as many shades as possible between 
the absolute black and the absolute white and to 
divide the areas in many different ways: by lines 
squares, various patterns, stencils, and so on. 
Older children, who are more trained in the use of 
the knife, achieve, of course, much finer results, 
which sometimes almost equal the Japanese 
stencil cuts. 
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This shows a more experienced approach 
to composition and was made by an older 
child than those shown on page 12 


Next comes the contour cut, which offers a 
purely linear solution of the composition. There 
is no dividing and arrangement of the areas. The 
desired effect is merely obtained by lines. Later 
on we allow our pupils to underlay the contours 
with colored paper. The technique of the contour 
cut requires a very careful execution of every 
sketch. Accidental details are excluded. Before 
setting to work, the pupil must exactly know how 
he is going to draw every line of the composition, 
from beginning to end. The greater the technical 
difficulties that have to be overcome, the more 
eagerly the students will give themselves up to 
their work. It is not necessary to put easily work- 
able mediums into their hands. On the contrary, 
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CHILDREN COASTING 


I find it more advisable to choose mediums which 
are difficult to handle. For only the full absorp- 
tion in a puzzling problem, the energetic grappling 
with its technical difficulties and the final mastery 
of the material make the students really enjoy 
their work and secure a result, promising further 
development. 


The accompanying illustrations will show you 
some specimens of linoleum cut,—a _ technique 
which is well known and much practised in Amer- 
ica. Only it seems to me as if our method tended 
more towards excluding the accidentals in the 
material and the tools. We try to impart to the 
students the utmost skill and accuracy in the 
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A decorative treatment of black cut paper 
against white by a young pupil of Zweybruck 
showing a variety in texture qualities. 


handling of the graver, to awaken his understand- 
ing for the peculiarities of the material and to 
make him find out all the possibilities granted by 
this technique. 

These problems are divided into two groups: 1. 
compositions which oblige the student to reduce 
the various tonal values of the areas to black and 
white, and 2. studies from nature, combined with 
the attempt to reproduce the different materials 
of the model, as wood, paper, fur, cotton wool, 
sprigs, on the linol cut of Santa Claus. 

The technique of wood cutting can only be 
tackled with advanced pupils, for the correct han- 
dling of the grooves and the graver requires a good 
deal of practice, patience and accuracy. Therefore 
we begin, in most cases, with purely linear com- 
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positions, where only the contours are cut out 
from the background, while black-and-white com- 
positions are reserved to trained students who 
master this technique. 

In my school the different techniques of black- 
and-white art are also used effectively for orna- 
mental design. We start by reducing the composi- 
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LINOLEUM 
CUT 


A bold use of values is shown 
in the work of this young artist 
The manner in 
which the blacks and white en- 


hance each other as well as the 


from Vienna. 


textured surfaces disclose many 


interesting decorative features. 


tion to the values of black and white, a process 
which is often based on the “reciprocal motif,” 
especially when we are creating patterns for wall- 
papers, textiles, wrapping papers. A certain motif 
is drawn alternately in black and white and after- 
wards covered by various lines and areas, which 
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These circular seals offer 


asolutionto a popular 
design problem playing 
up a variety of effects. 


are executed in white, when placed on the black 
parts of the background, and in black, when placed 
on the white parts of it. The student paints 
with black and white poster color simultaneously, 
which makes his work rather pleasant. 


Linoleum cuts are likewise used for wall-papers, 
textile patterns and colored papers, because here, 
too, the technique suggests quite original ideas. 
As I have said before, it is not the pupil that 
works, but the material. According as the knife 
or the groover is used, more delicate or coarser 
effects are obtained. And here again it is the pos- 
sibility of making the design appear now on a 
black and now on a white background which en- 
riches and stimulates the student. | Below is a wood cut bya 


In order to help my pupils overcome their nat- pupil of Emmy Zweybruck : 

ural restraint and induce them to work freely and ss 
intuitively, I ask them, whenever a black-and-white : 
ee problem is given, to “write down” their idea of 
aia it with ink and pen, very much in the same way as 
) children scribble letters. Only this special scrib- 
bling has a deep sense. It materializes a clear and 
definite rhythm. Such patterns are most interest- 
. ing because they are the result of the close connec- 
| tion between the hand of the artist, his inner life, 

and the material in which he is working. Of course 

this method can also be applied to figural draw- 

ing. If, one day, industry could render such spon- 
: taneous designs exactly as they are, dispensing 
| with the clean, but rather stale and lifeless fair 
ay copies that always take a part of the innate charm 
2 out of those primary sketches, then, indeed, won- 
| derful artistic effects might be secured. 

The linoleum cut which is reproduced here on 
the supplementary plates exhibits all the possi- 
bilities afforded by this technique, cleverly grasped 
and blended into a most interesting and pictur- 
esque rhythm. With this article are shown a few 
stickers, labels and an ex libris, which demon- 
strate the practical use of black-and-white studies. 
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LINOLEUM CUTS FOR TEXTILES 
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IN THE WORLD OF DESIGN 


Continued from page 2 


and the limitation of the number 
and character of articles  sub- 
mitted. It is planned to have mem- 
bers of the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation of each school in charge of 
the exhibits but it must be under- 
stood that articles submitted will 
have to be left at the owner’s risk. 
There will be six juries to select 
the articles from the school ex- 
hibits for exhibition at the Art 
Gallery. These juries will be com- 
posed of three members each—one 
professional artist, selected from 
the Columbus Art League; one 
member from the _ organization, 
“The Friends of Art’; and one 
member of the Parent-Teachers 
Association. It will be the privilege 
of a final jury, selected by the 
trustees of the Gallery of Fine 
Arts to omit any article that can 
not be advantageously shown in 
a comprehensive exhibit of “Folk 
Art” of the City of Columbus. 


HISTORY IN TAPESTRY 


@ Tapestry: the Mirror of Civili- 
zation, by Phyllis Ackerman which 
the Oxford University Press will 
publish on April 6th. The author, 
who is the wife of Dr. Arthur Up- 
ham Pope, the international au- 
thority on Persia, is also interna- 
tionally known as a writer and has 
lectured widely. It is a work of 
unusual character and it traces the 
history of tapestry from its begin- 
ning, in the third millennium B.C. 
to the late Nineteenth Century. 
The essential facts about all the 
major and the most interesting 
minor shops are given and the out- 
standing set or sets of each period 
are considered. The distinctive con- 
tribution in this treatment, how- 
ever, is in the interpretation of the 
tapestry in terms of the history 
of the time, an analysis of the so- 
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EX LIBRIS 


SEALS 


In the attractive black and white designs 
Frau Zweybruck projects a play spirit always 
present in her school 
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cial and economic conditions that 
were determinant or, in some in- 
stances, of the personalities that 
were exercising a formative in- 
fluence. Thus, Coptic tapestry, 
(Egypt third to ninth centuries 
A. D.) has always been written 
about as a mass of excavated frag- 
ments of greater or less artistic 
interest, that fall into various 
groups but are so highly diversified 
and numerous that they defy any 
really intelligible systematic pre- 
sentation. Seen, however, as a re- 
flection of the long, slow degenera- 
tion of the Alexandrian civiliza- 
tion, already a decadent derivative 
of exhausted classicism, the tapes- 
tries have interest and meaning 
and take their place in a coherent 
whole. 


Similarly, the Bayeux embroid- 
ery, which is included although not 
strictly a tapestry because the 
period is weak in true tapestry, is 
not merely the record of an histori- 
cal event, the Conquest of Eng- 
land as the school books have for 
several generations faithfully 


noted; it is rather a little drama, 
very effectively composed, on the 
central ethical motive of Norse cul- 
ture, the basis of their state, the 
sanctity of the oath. 


Thus, in each century tapestry 
records significant aspects of the 
life and mind of the time and an 
appreciation of these social rela- 
tions makes the tapestry far more 
significant. The medieval contest 
between the Church and the State 
is echoed in the Carpet of Quedlin- 
burg. The reaction against the d:s- 
solution of ethical standards in 
the misery of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is shadowed behind the great 
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SIMPLE MATERIALS MAKE 


DESIGNING PRACTICAL 


For the teachers and those designers who wish to 
launch an experiment in making photo patterns, it is 
encouraging to know that with a small outlay of equip- 
ment and money all the necessities may be provided 
for. This permanent equipment needs to be bought 
only once: a 2!4”x3'14” box camera, $2.00; a printing 
frame, 4” x 5”, $2.00; three enamel trays 4” x 6”, 75c; 
red light bulb, 15 watts, 20c; the other supplies which 
need to be replaced from time to time are photographic 
printing paper, bought either in 214” x 314” size or at 
a saving in 8” x 10”, at fifty-five cents a dozen sheets. 
This must be cut into the smaller size in a darkened 
room lighted by a red bulb. Rolls of films of eight ex- 
posures per roll cost thirty cents each. Developer in 
tubes with complete directions costs seven cents. Two 
quarts of the hypo needed is twenty-five cents and the 
film itself should be developed by a professional finisher 
at a cost of ten cents without prints. 


Introducing the process it is well to study pictorial 
forms both natural and architectural, seeking to find 
in these units which make good “repeats’’. It is a good 
idea to make sketches or plans of simple motifs from 
common architectural forms. In the actual working of 
the problem the designer selects some usable archi- 
tectural form big enough to register well in his camera. 
The inexpensive camera suggested here works best 
about twenty-five feet from the object photographed. 
In the case of groups working with the same camera 
it is wise to determine ahead of time the exact point 
of view from which they want to take the picture, and 
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BY HENRY HOLMES SMITH 


an approximate height; on a sunny day when shadows 
are deepest the whole role of film is exposed. The 
negative having been secured the making of the prints 
begins. 

The printing room should be a darkened room in 
which a sink or stand with running water is available. 
A lamp with a hundred watt light should be placed 
on a table, the enamel trays on another small card 
table or shelf near the sink. The red light should be 
placed over the shelf on which the trays are set, and 
in the tray set under it one pours the developer from 
one tube dissolved as indicated. In the second tray 
water may be placed, in the last as much hypo as it 
will hold. | 

This preparation made, the lights are turned out 
except for the red bulb and the photographic paper is 
opened. If it has not been cut, now is an excellent 
time to cut one 8” x10” sheet into sixteenths. One 
of these is taken and the rest are returned to the 
double envelope from which the sheet came. The shiny 
side of the paper slightly curling in will be noticed. 
This is placed in contact with the dull side of the film 
negative and the two are placed in the printing frame 
negative against the glass. 

The bright light is turned on the frame, the dis- 
tance from the light to the frame and time in seconds 
being noted. About thirty-six inches is a good average 
distance. A ten second exposure should be considered 
a point of departure. Having made the exposure the 

Continued on page 28 


Dynamic units from photograph on page 10 
with a pattern on page 19 made from one. 
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TEACHING DESIGN 


- Twenty-five years ago we taught in our schools that 
design or art expression has four sources, nature, 
geometry, history and the abstract. We also taught 
that there are three elements in design: line, tone and 
color, which—when used according to certain princi- 
ples of balance, rhythm and harmony—produce art. 
The present day art product of our schools presents a 
very different appearance from that of twenty-five 
years ago yet neither elements, principles nor sources 
of design have changed. There is really, then, a 
change in style, we place more emphasis upon 
“creative work”. Just what does this mean? Line, 
tone and color need not be considered. They are the 
same yesterday, to-day and forever and, whatever 
called, must be the elements with which the designer 
works to produce beauty. All of those principles in- 
cluded in balance, rhythm and harmony, such as prin- 
cipality and subordination, transition, opposition, va- 
riety, unity and the like, remain the same and they 
can never be more wonderfully taught than they were 
long ago by Arthur W. Dow of Pratt Institute, Columbia 
University. Professor Dow was a student of the old 
art of Japan and drew upon their work for his in- 
spiration. Like them he was a master of composition. 
The design principles, as taught by Professor Dow, 
have not changed with the passing years—though the 
manner of their use has, resulting in a new fashion. 
To continue working in design according to the style 


of twenty-five years ago would be like wearing a really 


beautiful gown of the nineties which, while lovely in 
itself, would not be understood nor suitable. Such 
work would look, and really is, old-fashioned. 

As regards sources of design; we still go to nature, 
geometry and history for inspiration, with little change 
so far as inspiration is concerned. Even at the begin- 
ning of the century the copying of historic forms was 
not considered an art development by well-qualified 
teachers of high-school drawing. It was then, as now, 
valuable in teaching history, manual dexterity and in 
cultivating the power of observation and general in- 
telligence. It would, however, be a very stupid person 
who did not gain something of a feeling for fine line 
and proportion from such work. My memory does not 
go back to a time when copying historic ornament 
claimed to do more than the rather valuable things 
above stated. It does these same things now and 
should not, in my opinion, be entirely neglected in a 
well-rounded course. At that earlier time, bilateral 
and occult balance, formal and informal design were 
taught. It is not that these things are not taught at 
the present time but I think we were more fond of 
putting tags on things then than now, and too often 
these were taught as stereotyped problems which al- 
lowed little chance for originality and freedom. The 
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BY CAROLINE LEWIS 
Head of Art Department, Schenectady High Schools. 


same sort of work, properly taught by a competent 
teacher, did permit a great deal of freedom but no 
license, which—in the midst of all of the surprisingly 
lovely work being done in our schools now, is a real 
danger. It seems to me there can be little doubt that 
pupils were formerly furnished too many props and 
too little freedom; but now we occasionally see work 
where all laws are violated by pupils who evidently 
don’t know what they are doing or why. Such prod- 
ucts, undirected by the pupils’ mentality, are a waste 
except in the rare case of genius or its humbler kins- 
man, talent. 

With small children the situation is different. With 
mental growth the art training of a pupil whose 
ability is along quite other lines than art must, of 
necessity, be intellectual and critical and he must find 
his opportunity for self-expression where his greatest 
interest lies. 

The fourth source of design belonging to that twen- 
ty-five year ago period was called abstract; that was 
meant something evolved from the inner conscious- 
ness, having, in fact, no known source. It was, then, 
more truly creative in intent than its present nearest 
counterpart because that which we call “creative art” 
now applies to the manner of expression and is more 
often representational than otherwise. For those not 
art students I may say that this does not mean nat- 
uralistic nor photographically real. 

The differences between our teaching of art formerly 
and now are, therefore, in the manner of express.on and 
that, when an artist does the work, may be everything. 
When the same old principles are violated, save by 
genius; when structure and composition are not under- 
stood and are ignored, the result is bound to be bad 
and, Professor Dow used to say, “There is no bad art; 
if it is bad it isn’t art.” A receipt for teaching art at 
present can hardly be more exact than that of the old 
fashioned cook. It might say “all the freedom the mix- 
ture will absorb with as many principles as seem neces- 
sary.” Only a good cook can handle indefinite recipes 
and it requires a good art teacher to know the proper 
proportion of freedom and direction which different 
pupils require. 

If a chart were made showing most definite 
changes which have taken place in design in the past 
quarter century, the grape-vine, would appear as the 
important source of the decoration during the earliest 
period. The first period shows a naturalistic, informal 
type of design in occult balance. Next we have the 
conventionalized style with formal design in bilateral 
balance. And the third is a geometric, bilateral (or 
bi-symmetrical) design. In these three sections we 
find a simple representation of the character of much 

Continued on page 28 
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Katcina doll figures showing the decorative 
feeling of Indian art. The two outside draw- 
ings are from the same figure as seen in text 


TOYS ADAPTED FROM INDIAN FIGURES 


Children’s toys have graduated, thank heaven, 
from the painfully pretty and the determinedly 
grotesque, to gather into themselves all sorts of 
quaint and naive fancies adapted from folk-art. 
The delightful German creations have often been 
discussed in this magazine, and modern versions 
of ancient Cypriote art have been figured also. 

There is no field of design which cannot use 
American Indian ideas, whether they be of archi- 
tecture, textiles, or any other form of expression, 
and dolls are no exception to this rule. The Kat- 
cina dolls carved from wood and presented to 
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BY EDITHA L. WATSON 


Pueblo children by their parents at the close of 
certain ceremonies are well-known, yet it has not, 
apparently, occurred to any designer to adapt 
these aboriginal toys to the pleasure of white 
children. In fact, they need little change except, 
perhaps, the elimination of too great detail—and 
this, to my sorrow, is already coming to pass 
through the Indians themselves, who do not give 
the attention to these matters that they did some 

years ago. 
The two Katcina figures, drawn from dolls in 
Continued on Page 23 
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TOY 
FIGURES 


At the bottom 
of the page are 
two figures re- 
lated closely in 
spirit. The pig 
is by Carl Wal- 


ters. The horse- 


manis Cypriote. 
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Toys Adapted from Indian Figures 
Continued from page 21 


my collection, illustrate this point. The figure 
shown in two views was made by a Tewa lad who 
put all his knowledge of the Pueblo religious pre- 
scriptions into this figure. The face is copied 
from a Katcina mask which the doll is supposed 
to be wearing. Feathers adorn the head. A yoke- 
like collar of yellow represents a skin cape which 
such Katcina dancers wear. The kilt is of white 
with a green border, and the sash is copied from 
a Hopi product, the design showing that it was 
made on the Third Mesa. The switch which this 
figure carries in the dance is represented by a 
slender feather. The doll is, in fact, a faithful 
representation of one of the Katcina dancers. 

The “Cat” Katcina in the center is a more mod- 
ern idea from Zuni. Of course the Indians knew 
nothing of cats before the conquest, but they have 
added various masks to their ceremonies until 
often these innovations have replaced the elaborate 
old conceptions. The cat is represented by a 
maiden with a mask on her head. Her dress is 
simple black with a border of blue and orange. In 
the original doll there are feathers on the head, 
and this is the only elaboration used at all. As has 
been said, the old symbolic designs are being re- 
placed by new and much simpler ones, and while 
this is a distinct loss to art and ethnology, it works 
out toward more acceptable toys. Any good mu- 
seum collection of Katcina dolls will furnish count- 
less ideas for adaption. 

Animal toys, so dear to the hearts of modern 
children, are also to be found among the Indians. 
In excavating a prehistoric ruin, I found a wee 
clay bear which was once a red-skinned baby’s toy. 
The little object is crude, yet recognizable. In the 
delineation of animals and birds, the Indians have 
developed a style that is all their own. Sometimes 
it is hard to discover what creature is intended, 
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but the tail is the usual means of identfication for 
animals. The mountain lion, for instance, in- 
variably has his tail turned up and along his back. 
The bear’s tail is a short stub, while the coyote 
has a longer tail, sometimes straight out behind it, 
at other times hanging flat against the back legs. 
Other animals may be told by other characteristics 
—if one uses plenty of imagination also! These 
figures are easily identified by the Indians. The 
group includes views of several birds, a wolf, a 
bear (with the striped shoulders) and a crouch- 
ing lion. 

These are not toys, but were used in cere- 
monies as fetishes of the animals, and were en- 
tirely separate from the little clay animal figures 
which were intended for toys. However, they offer 
splendid qualifications as models. Many museums 
have collections of fetishes which may be con- 
sulted for various figures. 


The originals of these figures are carved in 
feldspar, lignite, sandstone, gypsum, schist, chal- 
cedony, turquoise, and other workable stones. 
However, such animals have been imitated suc- 
cessfully in wood and light weight composition 
material. One great advantage of these simple 
figures is that they are not burdened with parts 
which could be broken off easily. The colors are 
soft yellow, red, blue, black and white, and usually 
only the eyes are indicated by another color—tur- 
quoise or black. 


A large lion-figure might be copied in stuffed 
cloth, coarse ocre-yellow material being suggested, 
with black nose and ears and turquoise-blue eyes 
painted on. The Katcina dolls of the simpler sort 
would also be effective if worked out in the “rag- 
doll” style, which is always dear to small young- 
sters. The purpose of this article has been only 
to offer a few suggestions. Available materials 
and one’s degree of ingenuity will suggest other 
ideas in regard to Indian toys. 


The three figures below are akin in 
spirit to the American Indian toys 
shown on the opposite page. This trio 
are from the studio of Vally Wiesel- 
thier, Cypriote and the early Chinese 
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Continued from page !7 


series of the Apocalypse of the 
Cathedral of Angers. The forma- 
tion of a leisure class with the de- 
velopment of wealth and industry 
in the fifteenth century determines 
the subjects of the typical series 
of that age. Francois I, one of the 
first “cultured” “society” men 
created his own style, in sharp con- 
trast to the tapestries associated 
with his two vividly opposed con- 
temporaries, Charles V and Henry 
VIII. Marguerite of Austria, with 
one characteristic form of the 
feminine mind, is epitomized in a 
whole group. And so it goes; each 
century has left a revealing record 
in tapestry and outstanding his- 
torical personalities have been ‘es- 
pecially immediately expressed in 
this art. 


The book is not merely a sum- 
mary in readable form of the al- 
ready available information. It in- 
cludes a good deal of new research, 
both into designers of tapestry and 
into the iconography of famous 
sets. The chapter on the Tapestry 
of Ancient Peru is the first sys- 
tematic and comprehensive state- 
ment on the textiles of this art, 
which have been attracting in- 
creasing attention in the last few 
years. 


There are 48 illustrations, many 
of pieces in American collections. 


IMPORTANT PHASES OF POTTERY 


@® An extremely interesting display 
sponsored jointly by members of 
the United States Potters’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters, has 
been held this week in the R. H. 
Macy china department. This edu- 
cational exhibit has attracted 
great crowds in Pittsburgh and in 
Cleveland, and New York proves 
its interest by a constant stream 
of visitors. The showing presents 
all the important phases of pottery 
making, including throwing, jig- 
gering and caster placing, as well 
as the decorative work. The clay 
work is all done by experienced 
journeymen potters who are mem- 
bers of the union, and the decorat- 
ing, including lining and applied 
work, is done by girls skilled in 
this art. In addition to these are a 
modern tunnel kiln, and extremely 
comprehensive displays of dinner- 
ware and decorative pieces from 
virtually all of the leading manu- 
facturers of ceramics. The show- 
ing is to go to Loeser’s in Brook- 
lyn next and then for some time it 
will be seen at the Gimbel store 
in Philadelphia, with a complete 
United States itinerary to follow. 
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FROM 1900 TO NOW 


® Two twentieth century styles of 
design, design of the turn of the 
century and of 1933, will be pre- 
sented in contrast in the Exhibi- 
tion “Objects, 1900 and Today,” 
which opened to the public at the 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53d Street, New York, on Wednes- 
day, April 5th, to continue until 
April 25th. 


Lamps, bowls, boxes, tables, 
spoons, wall hangings, designed in 
tne Art Nouveau or Jugenstil style 
of the early 1900’s will be exhibit- 
ed side by side with similar objects 
inspired by the principles of the 
modernists of today. 


The purpose of the exhibition is 
to bring out the motivating forces 
behind the design of each period. 
Both periods considered them- 
selves modern and entirely free 
from tradition. The Art Nouveau 
or Jugenstil, was based on the imi- 
tation of natural forms with espe- 
cial emphasis on curved line treat- 
ment. Today functionalism and the 
machine are the inspirations of 
design. The basis of the modern 
style is lack of ornament. The Art 
Nouveau may be called fundamen- 
tally a style of ornament. These 
contrasts will be pointed out in the 
exhibition without derogation to 
either period. 


Mr. Philip Johnson, Chairman 
of the Department of Architecture 
of the Museum and Director of the 
Exhibition says: “Perhaps the 
most fundamental contrast be- 
tween the two periods is that in 
1900 decorative arts possessed a 
style of their own, independent of 
the architecture of the time, 
whereas today the discipline of 
modern architecture has become 
so broad that there can be no sub- 
category as that of the decorative 
arts.” 

Effective installation is planned 
for the exhibition. The background 
will be of white beaverboard. The 
larger objects will be placed on 
tables of curly maple, edged in 
light blue and supported by chrom- 
ium posts. The smaller objects will 
be placed on black Carrara glass 
shelves, protected by sheets of 
plate glass six feet high. Materials 
will be hung from the ceiling and 
the panes of translucent glass will 
be set into the beaverboard against 
the light. 


A preview for members of the 
Museum was held. 


OLD AND NEW GLASS 


® Glass and pottery of historic and 
modern type was to be seen in 


vivid, gay surroundings during the 
Flower Show in the Grand Central 
Palace in Manhattan. Period styles 
vied with contemporary designs in 
porcelains and crystals, and often 
it was difficult to tell whether the 
fine floral displays or the contain- 
ers attracted the onlookers. 


HIGH SCHOOL POSTERS 


@ Results of the Poster Competi- 
tion in the New York Senior High 
Schools, held under the auspices 
of the Membership Committee of 
the Museum of Modern Art, were 
announced April 3. The winning 
design was submitted by Miss 
Ruth Pordy of the Girls’ Commer- 
cial High School in Brooklyn. 
Honorable mention was awarded 
to the poster by Mr. Ray Colfass, 
of the Flushing High School. Ten 
posters including those of Miss 
Pordy and Mr. Colfass, were se- 
lected and placed on view in the 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53d Street, from Tuesday, April 
4th until Sunday, April 9th. The 
selection includes posters by the 
following students: 


Jack Rosen, Textile High School, 
New York City; Miss Gertrude 
Garni, Flushing High School, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Martin Reich, 
James Madison High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Howella Mc- 
Curdy, Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Leo Fried, New 
York City; Anne M. Scheu, New- 
town High School, Elmburst, N. 
Y.; Villette Streeter, Grover Cleve- 
land High School, Queens, N. Y.; 
William Taubin, Abraham Lincoln 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rose 
M. Borloz, Flushing High School, 
Flushing, N. Y.; Roslyn Oskinsky, 
no address. : 


The committee judging the pos- 
ters is composed of the following 
persons: Mrs. David F. Houston, 
Mrs. John Parkinson, Jr., Mrs. 
O’Donnell Iselin, Mr Holger Cahill, 
Mr. Philip Johnson, and Mr. Alan 
R. Blackburn, Jr. 


The poster advertises the $2.00 
membership of the Museum of 
Modern Art which is available for 
students and teachers of art in 
secondary schools and colleges 


Last year the Museum held a 
poster competition for New York 
Art Schools and an exhibition of 
posters submitted for that compe- 
tition. Mrs. John S. Sheppard, 
chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, commented on the compe- 
titions: “The results of these com- 
petitions form an _ interesting 


record of contemporary poster art 
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in our schools.” 
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TUNIS SUGGESTS NOVEL 


FOR BEGINNERS 


An interesting adaptation of an old art from the 
beautiful brass-studded doors of Tunis is shown here. 


Materials needed are: 1. Enamel or oil paint. 2. Small 
round headed nails such as brass upholstery nails, 
hammered upholstery nail, number 992, antique nail, 
number 11, or iron screws. 3. Object to be decorated 
such as box, chest, screen, bookends, etc. Steps in 
process: 1. Paint small chest desired color. 2. On 
paper the size of the front of the chest make design. 
3. With carbon paper transfer design to the chest 
placing a dot for the center of each nail. 4. Place 
nails -n dots as illustrated in small plan above. 


_ In the chest illustrated above one-half of the front 
design was used on the sides of the chest. The use of 
thumb tacks placed in simple geometric patterns on 
boxes, book-ends, or small screens makes a new craft 
for the primary grades. | 


As you walk along the narrow unadorned streets 
of an Arab village the monotonous repetition of white 
wall is suddenly relieved by a massive and imposing 
door. These doors are covered with exquisite and 
delicate geometric designs made with small brass nails 
as shown in the panel at the right. In Tunis the door is 
usually painted yellow, although green and blue are also 
used. The designs are of many sizes and shapes cover- 
ing every available space on the door, yet they have 
been placed together with exquisite taste and with a 
subtle but definite sense of design. The motifs are 
abstract and usually geometric. Triangular and ellip- 
tical forms are most popular. 


FOR MAY 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


ROMAN COSTUME 


Tonic chiton is the bast fer 
costy77e (2 rectangular preces) 


PETAIL oF WREATH 
VW/REA 


( wrappe SCROLL 


SK/RT 


Cloak’ wih sade othered Uncle pr arid! 
Over Shoe/cle r- as the 7229 


FOR MAY 


BY MERCEDES PEARCE 


MATERIALS 


Unbleached muslin, Poster paint, 
Putnam dye, Light cardboard, 
Short piece of wire, Cheesecloth. 


DIRECTIONS 


Two widths of materials are 
used. It should be long enough to 
reach from the shoulders of the 
wearer to the ground (allow for a 
small hem). The material is dyed 
a medium purple and the border 
pattern on the skirt is painted with 
yellow poster paint. The two pieces 
of material are fastened along the 
shoulder and arm with clasps or 
small pieces of ribbon as shown on 
chart. Gather at the waist with a 
cord. The shawl is made of white 
cheesecloth. It should be two 
widths and long enough to encircle 
the body and drop from the shoul- 
der almost to the ground. 


HEAD PIECE 


A piece of wire long enough to 
reach from ear to ear is wrapped 
with cloth. The leaf forms are cut 
from light cardboard—painted yel- 
low on both sides and sewed to the 
wire as shown on chart. 


SHOES 


Heavy pieces of cardboard are 
cut to fit the soles of the feet. 
Pieces of muslin are fastened to 
the sides of the cardboard soles, 
one on either side of the heel, on 
either side of the toes and one be- 
tween the first and second toes. 
The last one should be short and 
reach only to the ankle. 
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Simple Materials make Camera 
Designing Practical 
Continued from page |8 


paper is removed from the frame and the negative is 
left in the frame. The paper is placed in the developer 
and left for sixty seconds or a little longer. Then it 
is rinsed and placed in the hypo. It may then be im- 
mediately examined to see if it is correctly printed. 
If it is light more time should be given in exposure to 
the 100 watt light, if it is dark, less exposure. This 
may be determined only by trial and error, but once 
found will always work with the same negative if 
kind of paper, distance from light and light source 
remain constant. 

After staying in the hypo for about fifteen minutes 
it should be washed in running water for about one- 
half hour after which it and its companions may be 
laid face up on a cloth to dry. When they are dry a 
fairly hot iron may be used to straighten them, ironing 
only the backs. 

Methods of combining the motifs and use of various 
well-known repeat arrangements is entirely a matter 
of personal taste. But the trimming of each print 
should be carefully done in order to make the points 
of the final pattern neat. 

As a method of design creation for the designers who 
have never used the camera, this type of work was for- 
merly thought impossible or certainly very impractical. 
Nevertheless, the most inexperienced camera user with 
sense of rhythm can create motifs similar or even supe- 
rior to the illustrations here shown — with modern pho- 
tographic films. With drug store development in reach 
of every one’s purse and cameras selling as low as a 
dollar ninety-eight, there are now no real obstacles in 
the way of producing unlimited designs of most strik- 
ing dynamic motifs. In addition to the inexpensive 
equipment necessary for this work the modern color 
sensitive roll films rendering very pleasing color values 
is monochrome simplify the photographic difficulties of 
the uninitiated. The process of pr-nt making is so math- 
ematically precise and so simple that a few trials by any 
one will show near professional results. Repeat pat- 
terns of amazing originality may thus be produced 
from these prints for less than half a cent apiece. 


Decorative Arts Show 
Continued from page 7 


Alliance, whose members are among the leaders in 
modern design in this country. 

A table, chair and lamp shown against a dark screen, 
are by Donald Deskey, and the excellent proportions 
of the table are well shown in the accompanying 
photograph. 

Credit for the practical manner in which modern 
designers are enabled to work out their ideas is to be 
given to the manufacturers who in increasing numbers 
are eager to give the designer the opportunity to prove 
the charm and utilitarianism of the modern work. Due 
to vastly improved cooperation between the planner and 
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the producer the units shown are far in advance of 
those independently produced in the past by designers 
who either refused to collaborate with manufacturers 
or by manufacturers who would have nothing to do 
with contemporary artists, and craftsmen. 

Great interest is shown in the textural contrasts to 
be seen in the current exhibition. Smooth surfaced 
walls of metallic finish contrast with heavy, rough 
upholstery fabrics. Thickly woven silks, and textiles 
in bright colors are placed against smoothly grained 
woods. In the grouping of accessories there are to be 
found some intensely interesting treatments of glazes 
by Vally Wiesenthier. Glass by Walter Dorwin Teague, 
and the ever changing animal figures of blown glass by 
Marianna von Allesch are exhibited prominently, as 
are some beautifully decorated pieces adorned with 
enamel, created by Edward Winter. Metals are used 
for fine illuminating fixtures, the majority of the indi- 
rect lighting type. Outstanding among these are the 
units shown by Russell Wright and Walter von Nessen. 
Greater dignity of manner is stressed in these devices, 
to their added charm. A block-printed linen shown by 
Ruth Reeves is devoted in subject matter to the circus, 
that primary form of entertainment, and this fabric 
forms part of the decorations of Radio City in Man- 
hattan. Textiles from Contempora are of strongly 
defined character, and those exhibited by Henrietta 
Reiss are interesting for their development of decor- 
at:ve motifs suited for a variety of purposes. The 
hand-knotted rugs by Frances Miller are unique and 
effective,—especially a three-piece matching set which 
may be arranged in numerous ways. 


A Quarter Century of Teaching Design 
Continued from page 20 


of the work of the beginning of the century. Follow- 
ing these are five more styles in which we find the 
influence of Jay Hambridge, Cizek, Best-Maugard, 
Cezanne and other modernists. 


Dynamic symmetry has given high school art much 
in the way of directness, of style and encouraging 
results; the three dimensional, the abstract arrange- 
ments of dark and light and symbolic forms are sug- 
gestive and encourage the imagination while the Best- 
Maugard form or the Austrian influence may result 
in either case in a richness of detail in decoration. 
Principles and sources of art remain the same while 
manners change. 

It is easy to find greater interest in the more recent 
and feeling, art in our high schools has greater rich- 
ness and variety. When we find, however, designs in 
any class-room which have a family resemblance to 
one another, where the use of certain elements are 
conspicuous in most of the work we are bound to 
find this, our pupils not being geniuses the term “crea- 
tive’, in its full sense, cannot apply any more to this 
season’s output than it can to that of nineteen hun- 
dred. As the style of work has changed to keep time 
with our ideas we are glad to see these changes which 
prove that design is a live and vital force. 
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HELPFUL BOOKS 


These books will be very helpful to De- 
signers and Craftsmen. 


How to Design Monograms, 


HHow to Design Greeting Cards, 

Alphabets, by D. C. McMurtrie ... $1.10 
Design, by C. H. Howard ......... $1.10 
The Book of a Hunderd Hands, 

by S. B. Bridgman ............. $5.60 


Life Drawing, by G. B. Bridgman . . .$5.60 
How to Draw the Head in Light 


and Shade, by E. Renggli....... $2.60 
How to Make Lampshades, 

$1.10 
How to Make Linoleum Blocks, | 

$1.10 
Book Decoration, 

by D. C. McMurtrie .......... $1.10 


Meyers Handbook of Ornament ... .$1.1/0 


Sent postpaid upon receipts of the above prices. 


Keramic Studio Publishing Co. 


307 S. Franklin Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CLUB RATE MAGAZINES 


DESIGN—One year, eleven issues, regular 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE—One year, ten 


issues, regular price U. S. .............. 3.00 
One year subscription to both Magazines 
8.00 
in Canada ..... 9.50 
9.50 


No offers given free with club subscriptions 


SEND ORDERS DIRECT TO 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The Following Books Sent Postpaid on 
Receipt of Price in United States Only 


Mrs. Filkin's A.B.C. for Beginners in China Painting ...$ .85 
Book on Methods for Painting in Water Color 


Lunn's Practical Pottery, Vol. 2 (Vol. | out of print) ... 2.65 
The Potter's Craft by Prof. Chas. F. Binns ........... 2.65 
Campana’ s Teacher of Water Color Painting ........ 75 

75 

Teacher of China Painting ............... 90 

3 Book on Firing China and Glass .......... 50 

3 Acid Etching on China and Glass ........ 85 

x Enamel Decoration on China ............ 65 

= 100 Lustre Color Effects ................ 65 

7 Book on Glass Decoration ............... 50 

is Monograms and Fancy Letters ........... -60 

How to Paint Permanent Pictures by Maxmilian Toch.. 1.35 

The Human Figure by Vanderpool .................. 3.00 

Permodello Modelling by Snow & Froehlich .......... 1.70 

Organization and Teaching of Art by Leon L. Winslow. 2.30 

First Lessons in Batik by Gertrude C. Lewis .......... 2.10 

Design in Theory and Practice by Ernest A. Batchelder.. 2.35 

Composition by Arthur W. Dow .................... 5.10 

Leather Work by Adelaide Mickel 95 

Art Ages by Pedro J. Lemos...................005: 5.00 

Artist's Scrap Book by Pedro J. Lemos .............. 7.75 

Art Teacher by Pedro J. Lemos .................... 8.25 
Color Cement Handicraft by Pedro J. and Reta A. 


American Glassware by E. A. Barber (limited edition}.. 5.00 
Pottery for Artists, Craftsmen and Teachers 


by George J. 1.90 
Silverwork and Jewelry by H. Wilson ............... 3.10 
Bookbinding by Douglas Cockerell ................. 8.15 
Technique of Water Color Painting by L. Richmond 


Early American Pottery and China by John Spargo ... 4.15 
Remittance should accompany all orders. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ian 


Bound Volumes of DESIGN Available 


i copy Vol. 13—May, 1911 to April, 1912—$7.50 ea. 
! Vol. 15—May, 1913 to April, 1914— 7.50 ea. 
' " Vol. 23—May, 1921 to April, 1922— 7.50 ea. 
Vol. 24—May, 1922 to April, 1923— 7.50 ea. 
' “ Vol. 25—May, 1923 to April, 1924— 8.50 ea. 
' " Vol. 26—May, 1924 to April, 1925— 8.50 ea. 
1 “ Vol. 27—May, 1925 to April, 1926— 8.50 ea. 
1 " Vol. 28—May, 1926 to April, 1927— 8.50 ea. 
i “ Vol. 29—May, 1927 to April, 1928— 8.50 ea. 
§ “ Vol. 30—May, 1928 to April, 1929— 8.50 ea. 
i “ Vol 3i—May, 1929 to April, 1930— 8.50 ea. 
' " Vol. 32—May, 1930 to April, 1931— 8.50 ea. 
5 copies Vol. 33—May, 1931 to April, 1932— 8.50 ea. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


You will find copies of 


DESIGN 


at the following dealers 


Los Angeles, Calif. _. 
Los Angeles, Calif. .. 


.Chapman-Bailey, 233 S. Broadway 


. Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., 
736 S. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Calif. ...E£. Westphal Art Co., 527 W. 7th St. 
San Francisco, Calif. .. Paul Elder & Co., 239 Post St. 


San Francisco, Calif. .. Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., 
735 Market St. 


H. R. Meininger, 409 J6th St. 
. Brentano's, 1322 F. St. N. W. 


Denver, Colorado .... 


Washington, D. C. .. 


Chicago, Ill, ........ Brentano's, 55 E. Wasington St. 
Boston, Mass. ........ Mrs. H. E. Hersam, 165 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. ........ Smith & McCance, 5 Ashburton Pl. 


Grand Rapids, Mich... The Camera Shop, 16 Monroe Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...H. A. Rogers Co., 911 Marquette 


Avenue 
Newark, N. J. ....... Domestic Art Rooms, I! Linden St. 
eee Armstrong Shop, 95 Niagara St. 
New York, N. Y. ..... American News Co., 131 Varick St. 
New York, N. Y. ..... Brentano's, | West 47th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio .....A. B. Closson, Jr., Co., 110 W. 4th St. 
Columbus, Ohio ..... Logan's College Supply Store, 
15th and High Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... A. B. Cobden, 1324 W. Allegheny 
Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. ....... Lowman & Hanford Co., 1514 3rd 
Avenue 
Montreal, Canada ...C. R. Crowley, Ltd., 1385 St. Cath- 
erine St., 
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